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OBSERVATIONS on FRUITS and ROOTS. 


[From Dr. Buchan’s «* Obfervations concerning the Diet of the 
Common People.” } 


| anid and roots form a large clafs of the fubftitutes for 
bread. ‘The latter, being produced under ground, are 
lefs liable to fuffer from the inclemency of the feafons than 
grain. Men who wifh to inflame the minds of the multitude 
may inveigh againft the fub{titutes for bread ; but reafon and 
found fenfe fay, the more fubititutes for bread, the better. 
When one fails, recourfe can he had to another. 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many fubftitutes for 
bread, and as their feafons are more uniform than our’s, they 
can generally depend on the plant, or whatever it is, proving 
productive. The plantain-tree,commonly called the Indian 
fig, which has from time immemorial been cultivated in South 
America, bears fruit of a {wectifh tafte, which will diflolve in 
the mouth without chewing. It is eaten either raw, fried, or 
roafted. When intended to fupply the place of bread, it is 
gathered before it is ripe, and eaten either boiled or roafted. 
The banana is nearly of the fame nature, but its fruit is greatly 
fuperior both in tafte and flavour. 

The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iflands, are 
fupplied with bread from a tree, which has been lately in ported 
into our Weft India iflands, and will, it is hoped, oc found to 
an{wer the fame purpofe there. It has a flight degree of 
{weetnefs, but not much flavour. It refembles new bread, and 
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requires to be roafted before it is eaten. Thofe who have 
tafted it fay, that itis in no refpect fuperior to the potatoe. 

In fome of the Weft India iflands the inhabitants fupply 
the place of grain by making bread from the root of a fhrub 
cailed the caflada, or cailava. ‘Though to my tafte, this 
bread is very infipid, yet the natives are fond of it, to fucha 
degree, that I have known fome of them eat it, during 
their refidence in England, in preference to the fineft London 
bread. 

But the moft general fubfticutes for bread in the Weft 
Indies, are the yams. There are three different fpecies of 
this plant, the roots of which are promifcuoufly ufed for bread, 
They are faid to be very nutritious, of eafy digeftion, and, 
when properly drefled, are by fome preferred to the beft 
wheaten bread. The tafte is fomewhat like the potatoe, but 
more lufciou#, The negroes generally eat them boiled, and 
beaten into a mafh, The white people have them ground into 
flour, and make bread and puddings of them. They can be 
preferved for feveral feafons, without lofing any of their pri- 
mitive goodne(s. 

Of allthe fubftitutes for bread in Europe, the potatee is the 
moft extenfively ufeful. ‘This plant is a native of Peru, and 
has been in Europe about two hundred years. Like mott 
other important difcoveries, it made but a flow progrefs, and is 
ftill far from being fo generally cultivated as it deferves to be. 
It is indeed known in moft parts of Europe, but its culture is 
beft underftood in Ireland and the northern parts of England, 
At Harwich, however, the preference is given to the Dutch 
potatoes, brought over by the packets between that place and 
Helvoet Sluys, There is alight fandy foilin Holland very 
favourable to the culture of that ineftimable root. 

As this plant thrives in every foil, and feldom fuffers from 
the inclemency of feafons, we. muft blame ourfelves if we 
fuffer a famine to exilf. Indeed no fuch thing ever can be, 
where due attention is paid to the culture of potatoes. A far 
greater quantity of farinaceous food can be railed on an acre 
of ground pianied with potatoes, than fown with any kind of 
grain. Itis not uncommon to have a return of forty for onee 
They are not lo hearty-a food as corn, but no man will ever 
perith for hunger who caa have potatoes, 

Potatoes abound with an infipid juice, which induces fome 
to think Ghat they are not very nutritious. Facts, however, 
are again{t this opinion. Some of the itouteft men we know, 
are brought up on milk and potatoes. Dr, Pearfon, who has 
beitowed 
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beftowed fome pains in analizing this root, fays, that potatoes 
and water alone, with common falt, can nourifh men com- 
pletely. They differ in colour and confiftence, but not ma- 
terially with regard to their nutritive qualities. 

Some think the firm kind are the moft nutritious; but the 
Irith, who muft be good judges, give the preference to the 
meally. The difference, however, depends much on the mode 
of cooking them. 

More than half the fubftance of potatoes confifts of water, 
and experience fhews, that that mode of cooking, which moft 
diminifhes their moifture, is to be preferred. In London they 
are drenched in water and wafhed before they are brought to 
market, which accounts, in a great meafure, for the bad quality 
of the London potatoes. 

They are drefledin a variety of ways, but fimple boiling or 
roafting feems to be all the cooking they require, to render 
them a proper fubftitute for bread. Some are fond of making 
bread of them. This, in my opinion, is marring both, Why 
manufaCture any thing into bread, which requires only the aid 
of fire to make it fuch ? Nobody thinks of making dough of 
the bread fruit; but the potatoe might with as great propriety 
be calledthe bread root, as it is made into bread by the fame 
procefs, 

Stewed mutton and potatoes make not only a nourifhing 
but a very palatable difh. ‘The excefs of fat of the mutton 
which, when otherwife cooked, fuftains great lofs,is thus pre- 
ferved, by being abforbed by the potatoes. It is, however, to 
be obferved, that, when potatoes are ufed in broth or ftews, 
they ought previoufly to be boiled, and the water thrown away, 
as it contains fomething deleterious. Simple boiling or 
roafting is fufficient to prepare potatoes to fupply the place of 
bread, but when they are intended to ferve as a meal, they 
require fomething of a foftening nature, as milk, butter, or 
both. What atreafure is a milch cow and a potatoe garden, 
to a poor man with a large family, who lives in the country ! 
Yet, witha little attention from landlords and ‘armers, almoft 
every man might be fo accommodated. What a fource of 
real wealth and population! Men would multiply, and 
poverty, unlefs among the profligate, be unknown, Horfes 
are fometimes fed with potatoes, and become very fond of them. 
With the addition of a fmali quantity of hay, they are found 
to be fufficiently nourifhing. 

Some think that the po:atoe, unlefs it is made into bread, 
will notkeep, An accident taught me the contrary. Many 
3C2 years 
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years ago a friend of mine fent me a potatoe, after it had been 
roa{ted in an oven, on account of its fingular figure. I laid it 
ona fhelf among fome other things of the like kind, and was 
furprized, on removing them many years after, to find the 
potatoe quite frefh, though as dry asabone. On grating it 
down it was perfectly {weet ; andas fit for making foup as the 
day it was roafted. J apprehend that nothing made into bread 
would have kept fo long. 

Potterity will hardly believe that afcarcity of bread could be 
felt in Britain, at a time when it was known that a fufficient 
quantity of farinaceous food could be raifed in one county for 
the inhabitants of the whole ifland. Let proper encourages 
ment be givento the culture of potatoes, and fet famine at 
defiance, 

Many other domeftic roots, fprouts, Sc. are very wholes 
fome, and may occafionally fupply the place of bread. Of 
thefe Mr. Bryant of Norwich reckons above forty; but we 
fhall only take notice, by wayof fpecimen, of the moft ufeful 
and productive. It is worthy of remark, that no nation can 
be very populous, which does not draw a great part of its 
food from under ground, 

Of the efculent roots in this country, the parfnip is reckoned 
the moft nourifhing. It is likewife of eafy digeftion, and. is 
agreeable to moit palates. Some indeed diflike it on account 
of itsfweetnefs; but thatis a proof of its nutritive quality, 
fugar being the moft nourifhing thing in nature. We are 
told that, in the north of Ireland, the poor people make beer 
{rom this root.” 

There is not anv plant that affords a more ftriking proof of 
the benefits of culture than the turnip. In its wild {tate it is 
good for little or nothing; but, when properly cultivated, it 
not only affords wholefome nourifhment for man, but furnifhes 
the principal winter food for cattle. There is a fvecies of 
this plant which grows in North Britain, called the yellow ture 
nip, which is fweet, and of a fuperior quality to thofe produced 
inthe fouth, particularly about London, which are bitter and 
ftrinzgy. The yellow turnipis the moft nourifhing, and allo 
the moft hardy in fuftaining the winter. Itis eaten with alk 
to cure the confumption and fcurvy. Margraaf fays, he could 
extrgct no fugar from the turnip, which affords ground to 
conclude, that it is not fo nutritive as certain other roots. Not 
only the root of theturnip, but the tops, when young, make 
very pleafant greens.  -e fprouts, if gathered when very 
tender, make ancxcellent fallad, TT 
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The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in its natural 
ftate, being fimall, tough, and ftringy. Manured, it grows 
large, fucculent, and of a pleafant flavour. It ought, how- 
ever, to be eaten young, otherwife it lies on the ftomach, and 
is hard of digeftion. Itis an ingredient in feveral foups, and 
being folid, may in fome meafure {upply the place of bread. 

Salfafy, fkirrets, and the feveral kinds of beets, are all pleas 
fant and nourifhing. They are dikewife of eafy digeftion, and 
may be drefled in a variety of ways. Margraaf has by exe 
periments difcovered, that both {kirrets and beets contain a 
confiderable q@antity of fugar. Though the extracling a face 
charine falt from thefe plants may be no object while we poflels 
the Weft India iflands, yet it ferves to fhew that they poffets 
a quantity of nutritious matter, fufficient to givethem a rank 
among the articles calculated to fupply the place of bread. 

The onion, we are told, was a great favourite in Egypt 
four thoufand years ago, and Dr, Haflelqueft fays, it is not to 
be wondered at, for whoever has tafted the onions of Egypt, 
mutt allow, that none can be better in any part of the globe. 

Onions are drefled in a variety of ways, but, in regard to 
wholefomenefs, there is no method better than fimple boiling. 
By this method of ‘cooking, they are rendered mild, of eafy 
digeftion, and go off without leaving any difagreeable heat in 
the ftomach or bowels. Many fhun them on account of the 
ftrong difagreeable {mell they communicate to the breath. 
Mr. Bryant fays, this may be remedied, by eating a few raw 
parfley leaves immediately after, which will effectually over 
come the fcent of the onions, and likewife caufe them to fit 
more eafy on the ftomach. 

The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs ; but as 
the roct is the part chiefly uled, the confideration of it comes 
under the prefent head of difcuffion. Indeed, it is as properly 
a root as the onion, which grows chiefly above ground. ‘The 
leek, as well as the onion, is faid to be a conftant dith at the 
tables of the Egy 
with their meat. | 

The leek is ufed as a pot-herb in moft parts of Britain, 
efpecially in Wales, where the natives are faid to be fond of it. 
In Scotland a full grown fowl and a {mall piece of falt beet, 
{tewed with a large quantity of leeks, is a very favourite difh 
In my opinion the leek is not fo generally ufed any where as it 


tians, who chop them fmall, and eat them 


‘deferves tobe. There is no ingredient goes into foup that is 


more wholcfome, or that gives it a better flavour, than leeks. 
Phey are in many refpects medicinal, and to my talte, as an 
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ingredient in foups, they are greatly fuperior to the onion, or 
any other pot-herb whatever. 

It is a fact worthy of obfervation, that the boiling of veges 
table fubftances thoroughly, extricates a confiderable quantity 
of air, and makes them lIefs liable to produce flatulency. 

I could mention a great many more efculent plants which 
might occafionally fupply the place of bread, but the above 
fpecimen is fufficient to fhew how liberal nature is in fupplying 
man with fuod, provided he will take the trouble of cultivating 
and cooking it. Mr. Bryant, in his hiftory of efculent plants, 
enumerates above four hundred and fifty, each of which af. 
fords a wholefome nourifhment, and may occafionally be ufed 
in place of bread. 





The HISTORY of PAUL and VIRGINIA, 
(Continued from Page 296.) 


Mo than a year and a half had indeed paffed away, 
before Madame de la Tour received any tidings of her 
daughter. During that period fhe had only accidentally heard 
that Virginia had arrived fafely in France. At length a veffel, 
which ftcpped in its way to the Indies, conveyed to Madame 
de la Tour a packet and a letter written with her own hand. 
Although this amiable young woman had written in a guarded 
manner, in order to avoid wounding the feelings of her mo- 
ther, it was eafy to difcern that fhe was unhappy. Her letter 
paints fo naturally her fituation and her character, that I have 
retained it almoft word for word. 


“ MY deareft and moft beloved mother, I have already 
fent you feveral letters written with my own hand, but, having 
received no anfwer, I fear they have not reached you; I have 
better hopes for this, from the means I have now taken of 
fending you tidings of myfelf, and of hearing from youum— 
I have thed many tears fince our feparation, I, who never ufed 
to weep, but for the misfortunes of others! My aunt was 
much aftonifhed when, having upon my arrival inquired what 
accomplifhments I poffeffed, I told her that I could neither read 
wor write. She afked me what then I had learnt fince I came 
into the world ? and when I anfwered that I had been taught 
to take care of the houfehold affairs, and obey your will, the 
told me, that I had received the education of af-rvant. The 
next day the placed me as a boarder in a great abbey near Paris, 
9 where 
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where I have mafters. of all kinds, who teach me, among 
other things, hiftory, geography, grammar, mathematics, and 
riding, But I have fo little capacity for all thofe fciences, 
that [ make but {mall progrefs with my mafters. 

«© My aunt’s kindaefs, however, does not abate towards me. 
She gives me new drefles for each feafon, and fhe has placed 
two waiting-women with me, who are both dreffed like fine la~ 
dies. She has made me take the title of Countefs, but has 
obliged me to renounce the name of La Tour, which is as dear 
to meas it is to you, from all you have told me of the lufferings 
my father endured in order to marry you. She has replaced 
your name by that of your family, which is alfo dear to me, 
becaufe it was your name whena girl, Seeing myfelf info 
fplendid a fituation, I implored her to let me fend you fome af 
fiftance. But how thail I repeat her anfwer? Yet you have 
defired me always to tell you the truth, She told mc, then, 
that a little would be of no ufe to you, and thata great deal 
would only encumber you in the fimple life you led. 

“© [endeavoured, upon my arrival, to fend you tidings of 
myfelf by another hand ; but, finding no perfon here in whom 
Icould place confidence, I applied night and day to reading 
and writing; and Heaven, whofaw my motive for learning, no 
doubt aflifted my endeavours; for I acquired both in a ihort 
time. I entrufted my firft letters to fome of the ladies here, 
who I have reafon to think carried them to my aunt. This 
time I have had recourfe to a boarder, who is my friend.— 
Ifend you her direction, by means of which I fhall receive 
youranfwer. My aunt has forbid my holding any correfpon- 
dence whatever, which might, fhe fays, be inconfiftent with 
the great views fhe has for my advantage. . No perfon is ale 
lowed to fee me at the grate but herfelf, and an old nobleman, 
one of her friends, who, fhe fays, is much pleafed with me. 
I am fure | am not at all fo with him, nor fhould I, even if it 
were pofible for me to be pleafed with any one at prefent. 

“ | live in the midft of affluence, and have not a livre at 
my difpofal. They fay | might make an improper ufe of money. 
Even amy clothes belong to my waiting- women, who quarrel 
about them before l have !eft themoii, Inthe bofom of riches 
I am poorer than when I lived with you, for 1 have nothing 
to give, When I found that the great accomplifhments they 
taught me would not procure me the power of doing the 
finalleft good, J had recourie to wy needle, of which happily 
you had learnt me the ufe. I fend feveral pair of ftockings 

of my own niaking for you and my mamma Margaret, a cap 
ior 
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for Domingo, and one of my red handkerchiefs for Mary. 
I alfo fend with this packet fome kernels, and feeds of various 
kinds of fruit, which I gathered in the ficlds. There are 
much more beautiful flowers in the meadows of this country 
than in our’s, but nobody cares for them. I am fure that you 
and my mamma Margaret will be better pleafed with this bag 
of feeds, than you were with the bag of piafters, which was 
the caufe of our feparation, and of my tears. It will give me 
great delight if you fhould one day fee apple-trees growing at 
the fide of the plaintain, and elms blending their foliage with 
our cocoa-trees. You will fancy yourlelf in Normandy, 
which you love fo much. 

«© You defired me to relate to you my joys and my griefs.— 
I have no joys far from you. As for my griefs, I endeavour 
to footh them by reflecting that I am in the fituation in which 
you placed me by tie will of God. But my greateft affiaion 
is that no one here {peaks to me of you, and that I muft {peak 
of youtonoone. My waiting-women, or rather thofe of my 
aunt, for they belong more to her than to me, told me the other 
day, when I withed to turn the converfa’ion upon the objects 
moft dear to me, * Remember, Madam, that you area French 
woman, and muft forget that country of favages.” pert ! 
fooner will I forget myte elf, than forget the fpot on which 1 wa 
born, and which you inhabit! It is this ccuntry which is to 
mie aland of favages, for I live alone, having no one to whom 
I can impart thofe feelings of tendernefs for you, which I {hall 
bear with meto the grave, 

“ Tam, 
“ My deareft and beloved mother, 
“Your affectionate and 
“© dutiful daughter, 
« VIRGINIA DE LA TOUR. 

«¢ T recommend to your goodiefs Mary and Domingo, who 
took {o much care of myintancy. Careis Fidele for me, who 
found me in the wood.” 


Paul was aftonifhed that Virginia had not faid one word of 
him, the, who had not forgotten even the houfe-dog. But 
Paul was not aware that, however long may be a woman’s Iet- 
ter, fhe always puts the fentiments moit dear to her at the ends 

In a pofticript, Virginia recommended particularly to Paul’s 
care two kinds of grains; thole of the violet and feabious ; fhe 
gave him fome inftructions upon the natu:e of thofe plants, and 
the {pots moft proper for their cultivation. * The firft,”’ faid 
fhe, 
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fhe, * produces a little fower of a deep vivlet, which loves to hide 
itfelf bencath the buthes, but it is foon difcovered by its delight 
ful odours.” She defired thofe feeds might be fown along the 
borders of the foun‘ain, at the foot of her cocoa-tree. ‘* The 
feabious,” fhe added, * produces a beautiful flower of a pale 
blue, and a biack ground {potted with white. You might 
fancy it was in mourning 3 and for this reafon it is called the 
widow’s flower. Ie delights in bleak fpots beaten by the 
winds.” She begged this might be fown upon the rock, 
where fhe had {poken to him for the laft time, and that for her 
fake he would henceforth give it the name of the farewell 
rock. 

She had put thofe feeds into a little purfe, the tiffue of which 
was extremely fimpie ; but which appeared above all price to 
Paul, when he perceived a P. and a V. intertwined together, 
and knew that the beautiful hair which formed the cypher was 
the hair of Virginia, 

The whole family liftened with tears to the letter of that 
amiable and virtuous young woman. Her mother anfwered 
it in the name of the little fociety, and detired her to remain 
or return as fhe thought proper 3 alluring her, that happineis 
had fled from their dwelling fince her departure, and that as 
for herfelf the was inconfolable. 

Paul alfo fent her a long letter, in which he affured her that 
he would arrange the garden in a manner agreeable to her 
tafte, and blend the plants of Europe with thofe of Africa. 
He fent her fome fruit culled from the cocoa-trees of the 
ountain, which were now arrived at maturity: Telling ber 
that he would not add any more of the other feeds of the 
ifland, that tie defire of feeing thofe productions again might 
haften her return. He conjured her to comply without delay 


with the ardent wifhes of her family, and, avove all, with his’ 


own, fince he was unaile to endure the painot their leparation. 


AT * ot P 1 ' 1 . P £ « 
With a careful hand Paul fowed the European feeds, partis 


cularly the violet and the fcabious, the flowers of which feemed 
to bear fome analogy to the character and fituation of Virginia, 


by whom they had been recommended; but whetier they’ 


Were injured by the voyage, or whether the foil of that part 
of Africa was unfavourable to t.eir growth, a very {mall nume 
ber of them blew, and none came to perfeétion. 

Meanwhile that envy, which purfucs human bappine(s, fpread 
reports over the ifland which gave great unealinefs to Paul, 
lhe perfons who had brought Virginia’s letter, aflerted that 
fhe was upon the point of being married, and named the nos 
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bleman of the court with whom the was going to be united, 
Some even declared that fhe was already married, of which 
they were witnefies. Paul at firft defpifed this report, brought 
by one of thofe trading fhips which often fpread erroneous 
intelligence in their paflage ; but fome ill-natured perfons, by 
their, infulting pity, led him to give fome degree of credit to 
this crpel intelligence. Befides, he had feen in the novels 
which he had lately read, that perfidy was treated as a fubje& 
of pleafantry, and knowing that thofe books were faithful ree 
prefentations of European manners, he feared that the heart 
of Virginia was corrupted, and had forgotten its former en- 
gagements. Thus his acquirements only ferved to render 
him miferable ; and what increafed his apprehentfions was, that 
feveral fhips arrived from Europe, during the {pace of fix 
months, and not one brought any tidings of Virginia. 

This unfortunate young many with a heart torn by the moft 
cruel agitation, came often to vifit me, that I might confirm 
or banith his inquietude, by my experience of the world. 

At fome diftance is a rack placed far enough from the cafe 
cade to prevent the ear from being deafened by the noile of 
its waters, and fufficiently near for the enjoyment of their 
view, their coolnefs, and their murmurs. Thither, amidft the 
heats of fummer, Madame de la Tour, Margaret, Virginia, 
Paul, and myfel’, fometimes repaired, and dined beneath the 
fhadow of the rock, Virginia, who always directed her mot 
ordinary ations to the good of others, never eat of any fruit 
without planting the feed or kernel in the ground, ‘ From 
this,” {aid the, * trees will come, which will give their fruit 
to fome traveller, or at leaft to fome bird.”” One day, having 
eaten of the papaw-fruit, at the foot of that rock the planted 
the fecds. Soon after feveral papaws fprung up, amongtt 
which was one which yielded fruit. This tree had rifen but a 
little from the ground at the time of Virginia’s departure; 
but, its growth being rapid, in the {pace of two years it had 
gained twenty feet of height, and the upper part of its ftem 
was encircled with feveral layers of ripe fruit. Paul, having 
wandered to that pot, was delighted to fee that this lofty tree 
had arsifen trom the fmall feed planted by his beloved friend; 
but that emotion inftantly gave place to deep melancholy, at 
this evidence of her Jong avience. The objects which we 
fée habitually do not remind us of the rapidity of life; they 
decline infentibly with ourtelves; but thofe whica we behold 
again, after having for {ome years loft fight ot them, imprels 
us powerfully with the idea of that (wiliaels wiih —_ the 
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tide of our days flows on. Paul was no Jefs overwhelmed and 
affected at the fight of this great papaw-tree, loaded with 
fruit, than is the traveller w hen, after a long abfence from his 
owa country, he finds not his contemporaries, but their chil- 
dren whom he left at the breaft, and whom he fees are become 
fathers of familics, Paul fometimes thought of hewing 
down the tree which recalled too fenfibly the diftracting image 
of that Jength of time which had elapfed fince the departure 
of Virginia. Sometimes, contemplating it as a monument of 
her benevolence, he kifled its trunk, and apoftrophized it in 
terms of the moft paflionate regret: And indeed | have my- 
felf gazed upon it with more emotion and more veneration 
than upon the triumphal arches of Rome, 

(To be continued.) 





General View of the former and prefent State of Market 
Gardens, and of the Quantity of Land now occupied 
for that Purpofe within Twelve Miles of London. 


[From Lyfons’s Environs of London, Vol. IV.] 


OME obfervations were made in the firft volume of this 
work, relating to the firft introduction of the culture of 
vegetables for fale inthis kingdom; which appears, by Fuller’s 
account, to have been about the year 1590. Infome bills of 
fare for dinners, in 15 73> | I find (everal charges for ‘ parfley, 
forill, and ftrong hai bs 5” and one charge of 12d. for two 
dithes of buttered peas, “ on the firft of “Jaly,’ > which, fupe 
pofing the value of money to have been then four times greater, 
would now, at that feafon, purchale about eight pecks. Tuller 
fays, that previoufly to the time which he fixes for the intro- 
duction of gandeni ng, for profit,a mefs of rathripe, or early 
peas, was adainty for lad lies, they came fo far and coft fo dear. 
What they coft in his time (1660) he does not inform us : 
The ufual price now, at their firft coming, is from about five 
fillings to half a guinea a pottie; atterward from ten to 
hiteen fhillings the “half fieve ; ; a price fuficiently high to 
entitle them to be ftill called dainties. 

Afparagus, at its firft coming, generally fells for about fix or 
feven fhiliings a hundred, and has in fome initances been - 
at a much hi, gher prices Early potatoes are ulually fold 
3%. Od. per pound, and have been fometimes at as high a price 
The fallof price inall thete pune ong is generally very 
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rapid as the feafon advances. A fingular inftance of fluctuae 
tion of price occurred afew years ago, in the article of Cae 
rolina rafpberries, which, when they were firft introduced, fold 
at 2s. Od. or 3s.a pottie. They were very prolific, an acre 
yicicing about 3000 pottles, The gardeners, tempted by the 
high price, overitocked their plantations, the market became 
glutted, and at laft they fell to twopence a pottle, which was 
not fufficient to pay the gathering and carriage. 

Giacomo Cattelvetri, in a manulcript treatife on the roots, 
herbs, and fruits, eaten by the Italians, written while he was 
in England, in 1614, has a few obfervations on the vegetables 
ufed in thiscountry. ‘The afparagus, he fays, was very fmall, 
and dear in Loncon, its culture not being weil underftcod ; he 
exprefies his furprife that ic was not cultivated to a greater 
extent, fince an acre of afparazus would, in a fhort time yield 
more profit than ten acres fown with corn. Artichokes, in 
England, he obferves, lated the greateft part of the year; 
much longer than in Italy. 

Gerrard, writing in 1597, fays, ** the firft fprouts or naked 
tender fhoots of alparagus be oftentimes fodden in flefh broth 
and eaten, or boiled in fair water and feafoned with oil, vinegar, 
falt, and pepper; then are ferved at men’s tables as a faliad,” 
—Herbal, page 955. 

Gerrard fays, “ the nailes of artichokes, that is, the white 
and thick parts which are in the bottom of the outward fcales 
or flakes of the fruit, and alfo of the middle pulp, whereon the 
downy feed doth ftand, are eaten both raw with pepper and 
fale, and Pweg fd boiled with the broth of fat flefh, with 
pepper added, and are accounted a dainty difb 5 fo likewile the 
middle ribs of the leaves, being made white and tender by 
good cherifhing and looking £0, : are brought to the table as a 
great fervice, together with other junkets ; ; they are eaten with 
pepper: ind falt, as be the raw artichokes.” —Herbal, page 933» 
Parkinfon lays s, © they ufe to take the boiled bottoms to make 

pyes, which is a delicate kinde of baked meate.”—Paradilus 
Terreftris, 1629, page §20. “Turner recommends artichokes 
to be fodden with wine and oil to render them wholefome. 
Herbal, 1551, tolio 43. 


Cucumbers were then eaten when they were big and 
ycliow, in Lngland; in Italy, they ate them when fmail and 
green: Mudbrosns were very little known in Ex land, 

Phe Enelith, fays Cattelvetri, have two plentiful crops of 


trawberries in the year; the firlt in the middle of June, the 
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fecond in October, In the bill tor Alleyne’s fou:dation 
dinner 
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dinner at Dulwich, September 13, 1619, two * collefloreys 
are charged 3s. (.bout gs. perhaps, according to the prefent 
value of money) thirty le aces 4d. fixteen artichokes 3s. 4d. 
carrots, turnios, rofemary, and vays, only 4d. Gardens, for 
the raifing of veveta les for fale, were firft cultivated about 
Sandwich,in Keat. The example was foon followed near the 
metropolis, whole markets are the chicf vent for their produce. 
In proportion as ths great town has increafed in population 
and opulence, the demand tor every f{pecies of garden luxury 
has increaled allo; and, from time to time, fields havein cone 
fequence been converted into garden ground, till a confiderable 
proportion of the land within a few miles of London became 
occupied for that purpole. ‘Phe culture of garden-ground is 
principally confined to thofe parifhes, which lie within a 
moderate ciftance of the river, on account of the convenience 
of water-carriage for manure, which, fince the prodigious in= 
creafe of carriagés, as well of hackney and ftage coaches as 
of thofe kept by private families, is procured in great abund- 
ance from the Loncon fta les. By a general calculation, 
founded upon inquiries made in each parifh, it appears that 
there are about 5000 acres, within twelve miles of the mee 
trozolis, conftantly cultivated for the fupply of the London 
markets with garden vegetables, exclufi.e of about 800 acres 
cropped with fruit of various kinds,and aout 1700 acres cule 
tivated for potatoes. Befide which, there are, perhaps, 1200 
more cropped with various garden vegeta les, for the food of 
cattle, principally cows. ‘This culture is carried on moft exe 
tenfively in the parifhes of Camberwell and Deptford St. 
Paul’s, by perfoas who are called farming-gardeners. Their 
method is to manure their land to the hi heft pitch of culti- 
vation for garden crops, both for the market and for cattle, 
afterafuccedion of which, they retrefh it by fowing it with 
corn. 

The principal places for the growth of fruit'are Brentford, 
Ifleworth, Twickenham, Hammerimith, Kenfington, and 
Plumttead, ‘The fruit grown in the latter is in orchards, 
principally cherries; the three firlt are particularly famous for 
itrawberries, for which the foil, a fine loam, is well adapted. 
Twickenham, nas fixteen acres. He 


Mr. Nettlethip, of 

cultivates about fiity acres for fruit of various forts, in that 

parifh and lfewornh, The quantity of land cropped with 

fruit in the latier parifh alone is nearly 400 acres. 

The chie: culture of potatoes is in tne parifhes of Barking, 

Lite Lford, Zattham, Leyton, and Weithnam. Lo the latter 
. pariaa 
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parifh alone about 500 acres are cropped with that vegetable, 
The plant which we call the potatoe was intro uced into this 
country about the latter end of the fixteenth century; it is 
mentioned by Gerrard as cultivated in 1597, in botanical 
gardens for curiofity. He obferves that its talte and virtues 
were much the fame as thofe of the batata or Hifpanorum or 
Spavith potatoe, thenin much elteemin this country. When 
Parkinfon publiihed his Paradifus Terreftris, our modern po- 
tatoes, then called Batata Virginiancey were become more 
common, and were prepared inthe fame way as the Spanih 
potatoes, being roafted under the embers and eaten with fack 
and {ugar, or baked with marrow, fugar, and (pices, or candied 
by the comfit-makers; in all which ways, fays Parkinfon, the 
Virginian potatoe, being drefled, maketh almoft as delicate 
meat as the former (the Spanith) page 518. 

There are alo about 300 acres cultivated for phyfical herby 
and between 300 and 400 acres occupied by nurferymen 
OF the phyfic gardens about 250 acres are at Mitcham, the 
yemainder in the neig ghbouring parifhes. The moft extenfive 
nurfery-geounds are Rufleil’s, at Lewifham; Malcolm’s, at 
Kennington; Birchall’s, at Fulaam; Howey’s, at Putney; 
and Grimwood’s, at Kenfington. 

In the parifh of Fuiham, the cultivation of gardens for the 
market is carried on toa greater exient, than in any other in 
the kingdom, The quantity occupied by market-gardeners 
only is about 800 acress to which may be added nearly 200 
more, cultivated for the market by farming-gardeners. The 
cultivation of afparagus is carried on to the oreateft extent ia 
the parifhes of Depttord Sr. Paul’s, Chifwick, Batterfea, and 
Mortlake 3 there being about 180 acres of it in the four 
parifhes, of which about feventy are in Mortlake, which may 
be faid to produce a greater quantity of that vegetable, thaa 
any pari fh in Eng sland. Depsford is famous alfo for the 
culture of onions tor feed s of which, on an average, there are 
about twenty acres. About ten acres are cultivated for this 
purpole in the parifhes of Mortlake and Barnes. 

Fuller mentions 6].an acre as a rent, which had been given 
in his time for garden ground in Surry 5 yet the occupiers, he 
fays, paid their sents and lived comfortably ; one cannot help 
fulpetting fome error inthis ftatement ; as the value of money 
is pontiderable decrealed, and that of Jand much bigher than 
it was in 1660, ‘The average rent of garden ground, in mok 
of tic paridhes near London, is now 4h. per acre, Q 
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Carthaginian, we are told by an ancient writer, having 

caughe a lion’s wielp, tamed, and fo conquered its lofty 
{pirit, as to make it, when fuil growa, to carry burdens along 
the ftreets of Carthage, like an afs. But the rulers of the 
flate, moved with indignation atieeing a noble animal fo vilel 
degraded, punifhed its owner with death, The punifhment 
was, no doubt, exceflive; yet it was alledged in juttification 
of the fentence, * that he who, in acommunity of freemen, 
had (0 littie difcernment of real excellence, or was fo incapable 
of feeling the dignity of a fuperior character; would in like 
manner, if he had opportunity, controul his brethren, and en= 
thral his country.’’* 

Though I cannot fay, with ftri2 propriety, that the bounty 
of Mr. to the multitude of fea-fow] whiciy he feeds, is 
philanthropical ; yetit certainly improves his humanity: I am 
indeed perfuaded, that his goodnefs to the feathered tribes that 
partake of his bencficence, renders him more charitable to 
the needy, and more generous to the deferving. His houtfe is 
by the fea-fide; and his menagerie in an adjoining peuiniula. 
A curlew compelled by hunger, during the feverity of a frofty 
winter, happened to join his poultry at one of their daily meals, 
and partook of their entertainment. His vifit was unmo= 
lefted ; and he returned accompanied with fome companions, 
who were equally well-received. The tidings, if 1 may be 
allowed the expreffion, flew abroad, and in a hort time the 
number of vilitants, vilitants too of different tribes and tamie 
milies, was encreafed. [heir good-natured hoit was nota 
little delighted 5 and ordered their daily repaft to be given at 
a-certain hour, and to be announced by the found of a horn, 
fo that when the fignal was heard, the flutter of wings, and the 
{creamings of impatient joy, while the comps locked to- 
gether From their rocks and promostories, was truly amufing. 
After the banquet, the fatisfied guelts, without fear or moici- 
tation, flew away to their different haunts and retreats. 
Though this fort of attendance was, no doubt, whimiical 5 
yet in the worthy perfon v 1 the faction, 
afflured me of the fact, it produced fome very pleating fenfa- 
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tions. “The benefactor fecmed like the vicegerent of Heaven 
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Nor have I any doubt, but that his cha‘itable and liberal difpo- 
fitions to his brethren of mankind mult have been improved 
and enlarged by this «odd fort of hofpitality 5 for a good, as 
well as an evil propenfity acquires forc. by indulgence. 

In like manne: the Duke of had a favourite horfe, 
He grew old and unfit ‘or fervice. He maft be fold,” faid 
2 prudent groom. “ He thalil sot be fold,” faid his Grace; 
“ but fhall live all the reft of his days, in that ftable and in that 
enclofure ;”” pointing toa ftable and park which he had fee 
apart for the reception of fuch worthy and fuperannuated ve- 
terans. The groom grew old and u fit for fervice. “ He 
mutt be difmifi-d,” faid a fagacious fteward. “ He hall not 
be difmiffed,” faid his Grace ; “ nor you eitacr, when you grow 
ftiff and hoary. Shall I protect the old age of a deferving 
horfe, and not provide for the infirmities of a deferving {ere 
vant?” He has accordingly a number of neat cottages on 
the fide of apleafant field which ferves them asa fort of com- 
mon. Every cottage, with its adjoining garden, has a male or 
female inhabitant; and every inbabitant has a fuitable annuity. 
They are invited occafionally to the manfion-houle ; whea 
any profperous even: in the family, fuch as a birth or marriage, 
jutifies uncommon feftivity ; ahd occupying fuch feats as 
fuited their former fituation either in the fteward’s room, or in 
the tervants’ hall, their cheertulnefs proves an incitement to 
the care and integrity of their fucceflors, Churlith mutt that 
perfon be, who fees them walking around their field ina fum- 
mer evening, talking about the events that happened long ago 
at the caftle, and “* what a ({prightly, good humoured boy their 
mafter was when at {chool or college ;” very chuilith muf 
he be who dildains, or does not enter into their joy 

It is particularly to be regretted, that on fome occafions the 
War we wage with irrational animals procecds not only from 
whim and caprice, but from principles of a more odious nae 
ture. A veautiful little bird with golden plumage lies unfore 
tunately under the ill report, at leaft with the peafants in fome 
parts of the country, of being a-kin to an evil {pirit; and is 
therefore perfecuted by many of the vulyar with all the rancour 
of fuperttition, Not its harmlefs look, elegant thape, or lively 
colours, can mitigate the rage of bigotry ; wor is it to be 
doubted that much actual tranfzreflion is juppofed to be ex= 
ptated by the death of a yeilow-hammer. Tbe account is 
fearcely balanced by the hofpitabdle fhelter fometimes allowed 
to {wallows, or the civilities often {hewn to the red-brealt. 

9 ANECDOTES 
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ANECDOTES of 4%. D. ALLAN, a Scorcu History 


PAINTER. 
[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


N the month of Auguft, 1796, died, near Edinburgh, Mr° 
D. Allan, an eminent hiftory-painter. He received the ru™ 
diments of hisartin the Academy of Painting, inftituted and 
carried on, for aconfiderable time, by Mefirs, Foulis, in Glaf+ 
gow. From hence be went to Italy, where he {pent many 
years in unremitting application to the ftudy of the grcat mo= 
dels of antiquity. At Rome,in 1793, he gained the prize 
medals given by the Academy of St. Luke, for the beft {peci- 
men of hiftorical compofition; and it is believed he was the 
only Scotchman, Mr. Gavin Haaiilton excepted, who has evet 
obtained that honour. Soon after his return to his native 
country, he was appointed Director and Mafter of the Aca- 
demy eftablifhed at Edinburgh by the Honourable Board of 
Truftees for Manufaétures and Improvements, for the purpofe 
of diffufing a knowledge of the principles of the fine arts 
and elegance of defignin the various manufactures and works 
which required to be figured and ornamented; a charge for 
which he was peculiarly well qualified by the extenfive general 
knowledge he poffefled of every branch of art. His admira- 
ble talents for compofition, the truth with which he delineated 
nature, and the charaéteriftic humour that diftinguifhed his 
pictures, drawings, and etchings, are not excecded by any are 
tift in Britain. 

In private life his chara€ter was marked by the ftri@eft hos 
nour and integrity ; bis manners were gentle, unafiuming, and 
obliging; while in the focial circle of his friends, he difplayed 
a vivacity and humour that never failed to pieafe in the highett 
degree: And long will he be remembered, and his lofs re- 
gretted by every one who enjoyed the happinels and honour of 
his acquaintance. 





Anfwer, by WV. Bickham, Funior, of Plymouth, to Ignotus’s Chae 
rade, inferted fanuary 23. 


PILOT doth the veffel ftecr, 
When dangercus obftacies are near. 
+t] We have received the like anfwer from J. Williams, 
junior, of Plymouth. 


VoL, XXIX, zE Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by ‘Foln Sibly, of Cardinham, to W. Hoare’s Charade, 
inferted ‘fanuary 30. 


HEN Boreas loud blufters, and {now is defcending, 
[ remain quite fecure in my Houfe ; 
Friend Hoare, of Dean Prior, I’ve got my defire, 
I mean a good /Vife or a {pouie. 
And I hope, if you’ve got one, like me youare bleft, 
For the worth of a good HOUSE-WIFE cannot be expreft, 


*+* We have received the like anfwer from J. Gidley, of 
Dean Prior; Oedipus, of Yeovil; W. Harris, and Thomas 
Whicker, of Exon; and W. Bickbam, junior, of Afhburton, 








4 QUERY, by sie < of Yeovil, 
R. WYBOURNE, of Eaft Kent, recommends a folu- 


tion of arfenic, as an effectual remedy again{t the fmut 
of wheat. Query—Has it had many trials? Is it fafe? 
In what manner was itufed? By whom hath it been tried? 
Ani was the experiment found to anfwer fatisfactorily asa 
preventive ? 





A REBU & 


HE mighty fon of Jupiter firft name, 
Who by his great exploits won lafting fame ; 

A poor Arcadian fecondly make known, 
Judg’d happier than Gyges on his throne; 
A King of Lycia next I’d have you tell, 
Who for his juftice was made Judge of Hell; 
A King ot Rome I’dalfo have you thew, 
Which was the firtt that city ever knew; 
And now, ye gents, before you mutt arife, 
A country famous for antiquities ; 
And laftly to conclude I beg you'll thew, 
What moft of us at night in gen’ral do: 

Th’ initials join’d aright will fhew 

Your humble fervant’s name,—Adieu. 

*t® Th. Hi int fire m Fulcus, of Taopfham, is received, and wilt 
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be duly alte? nde t 20. 
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For the WeEKLy ENTERTAINER» 
The HYMENEAN ODE 
On the Marriage of King Arviragus, with Geniffa, the daughter of 
: expreft, i Claudius, the Roman Emperor; extracted from the fifth 43 of the 
new hiftorical Drama of Arviragus. 


a 





‘idley, of 
Thomas ag) exulting in thy radiant fphere! 
hburton, | And thou, fair filter ! milder Luna, hear! 
And both propitious deign to fhine 
— (As your azure race you run) 
: On Cymbeline’s i'luftriou. fon, 
While he joins his kingly hand, 
In chafte Hymen’s flowery band, 
3 a folu- With the fam’d female of the Julian line, 
— O Hymen ! Godhead heavenly bright! 
= mer Inventor of the nuptial rite! 
tried f Whaoie magic harmony imparts, 
‘ily asa Thofe tender thoughts, connecting hearts. 


Look down with favour from the tkies, 
Ard view thine honour’d temple rife: 

_—__——. And grant that thofe who enter now, 

; To perform the nuptial vow: 

Cefar’s daughter—Britain’s heir, 
Thy choiceft influence may fhare. 
Grant them a progeny, to reign 
Lords of the land, and fovereigns of the main ! 


e: 
r Devon, April 3, 1797. 


—$$____ _—___- — ee 


For thee WeexLty ENTERTAINER. 
The Form of Prayer for the Viétory gained by his Majefty’s 
Fleet, under the command of Admiral Fervis, on the 14th of 
February laft, humbly imitated in Verfe. 


; GOD ! the hope of all this earthly train, 
As well as thofe that in the feas remain 5 
Tny mighty works altonith’d we have feen, 
And what thy wonders in the deep have been ; 
Our hearts replete with holy joy we raife 
To thee, in grateful notes of thanks and praife ; 


a ae For thou thy naval fervants hatt endu’d 
aia | With courage wife, and their dread foes withftood ; 
lw | Foes—tar fuperior in ther: ftrength and holt, 


Tho’ fought, tho’ vanquiih’d, and their counfels one, 
et 
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Let thy great goodnefs with thy fervants ftay, 
(Or we are loft) O Lord! we humbly pray. 
‘The drea dful ragin g of the fea dire&, 

And by thy pow’r our mariners protect ; 

"Nhat haughty men may ftill be humbled more; 
"That peace may dwell on Britain’s h: ApPY, fhore ; ; 
That all the mighty force of foes combin’d, 

And all thofe wiles may fail, thofe foes defign’d d— 
Foes, who moft proudly boaft our lands to th: ure, 
And, in idea, are already here. 


But chiefly, Lord! our willing hearts incline 

To mind our help—that pow’r and help are thine : 
That, for thy various mercies grateful, we 

May to their author bend the fuppliant knee ; 
Mercies (pat pages of our hiit’ry view’d) 

Which wond’rous feem—and now again renew’d. 


May we then faithfully adore thy name, 

And thou delighted with the nation’s fame ! 
And may thy bounteous gifts, beftow’d on earth, 
Hereafter lead us to a heav'nly birth ! 


Swimbridge, March 28, 1797- 








For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
SONNET to AVARICE. 


OUL of the half-ftarv’d mifer, hence! 
Bending with wealth’ s accumulated load ! 
Kar trom my dwelling feek thy drear abode, 

Nor with thy prefence give my fight offence. 
Hence days and nights in wretc 1ed arts employ, 
To iwellthof. treafures thou canft ne’er enjoy 3 
Go, deaf to forrow, and to private woes, 
And dead toevery joy that f-nie be va 
Far from mankind and focial pleature fle 
Nor longer mortais with thy torm pant ’ 
Go take thy wealth, the pett of focial joy, 
And leave the world to merriment and me. 
Beneath my dome tiy tribe thall ne’er appear, 
Where jeft and mirth divide the fleeting year. 


Honiton. E. LLOYD. 








Jo a BACKBITER.—d4n Epicram. 


HY raife the black, envenom’d tooth, to bite 
The youth, whoie numbers never flow’d with fpite ? 
Does that offend thee, that to vice a foe, 
I brand her votaries, and her lurkholes fhow? 
Jf to bark on: heed nor thee, nor thine; 
Vain are thy growls—the candid mufe is mine. 


. DONOGHUE, 
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